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Architects View From the Southwest 


e 
The south transept of Washington Cathedral as it will appear when completed, from a drawing by the architect, Philip Hu- 


bert Frohman. The construction to be undertaken in 1960 will carry the transept to completion, including the Christian me- 
morial pinnacles, and the setting of the rose window. 
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Completion of Cathedrals South [ransept, 
With Hose Window, Expected in lwo Years 


By Marie Lomas 


HE seventh major step in the building of the 
Washington Cathedral is under way. With it will 
come a change in the skyline of the city of Wash- 


ington. 

The approach to the Nation’s Capital from the south 
is famous for its view of the apse of the Washington 
Cathedral standing in spiritual grandeur against the 
sky. The south transept portal, too, can be seen, etched 
in deep shadow, a restful contrast to the surrounding 
masonry. But there, for some years, the impressiveness 
of the scene has ended. There has been no rose window, 
no balustrate, no graceful pinnacles to complete the 
long distance view of this important right arm of the 
ctoss-shaped church. Only the jagged outline of un- 
finished walls, the openings covered with corrugated 
tin and tar paper, told the world that here construction 
of the Cathedral on Washington’s highest hill had been 
stopped by lack of funds. 

But this chapter in the Cathedral story now is closed. 
The year, 1960, opens a new chapter as the major objec- 
tive of the new building program, the completion of the 
south transept, is to be realized. Great steel cranes soon 
will be towering over the existing walls, lifting limestone 
blocks into place, each numbered stone moved carefully 
into its specified location to become an enduring part of 
the Cathedral fabric. As the walls rise, the south rose 
window—its theme, “The Church Triumphant”—will 
be brought from storage in the Cathedral crypt and set 
in the traceried openings. 

Above the rose window, joining the main turrets and 
pinnacles, the pilgrims’ walk will be built. From this 
high cloister, the visitor will see the city spread in a vast 
panorama—toward the southeast the dome of the United 
States Capitol, the Washington Monument directly 
south, and the rambling Potomac River—a picture 
ttamed by the distant hills of Virginia and Maryland. 

Along with the south transept construction, the base 
} of the Gloria in Excelsis Tower will be built to a level 
| slightly above the peak of the roof, giving promise of 
| the great height to come. This massive central tower, 
| that one day will rise 300 feet above the surrounding 


terrain, the crowning glory of the Cathedral and of the 
Washington skyline, offers the most magnificent memo- 
rial opportunity of the many that make the building of 
the Washington Cathedral possible. 

Within the structural system of the south transept, 
space becween the vaulting and the roof will be reserved 
for a chapter room. Finishing the interior and furnish- 

(Continued on page 25) 


Photo by Bapti 
“The Last Supper” by Heinz Warneke, carved into the tym- 
panum over the south transept entrance to the Cathedral, is 
dedicated by Bishop Dun, assisted by Dean Sayre. The Sep- 
tember 20 service marked the opening of the annual Wash- 
ington area appeal for funds as well as a significant step in the 


embellishment of the Cathedral. 
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By 
Tue Rr. Rev. WILLIAM F. CrEIGHTON 
Bishop Coadjutor of Washington 


“And the word was made flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld His 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 


The greatness of the gospel is that it does not have to do with our reaching up, but with God’s reaching 
down to be with us. It is not a story of man reaching toward God before whom he can only fall down in awe 
and in fear (although this is part of it and even part of Christmas). It is more centrally the story of God, in 
his love, reaching down to us where we are, even to the level at which we, with our simple minds, can under. 
stand and appreciate. It is the gospel of the Word made flesh, of the Word which was in the beginning with 
God, which was God, by whom all things were made and without whom was not anything made that was made, 
himself taking flesh and dwelling among us so that we could behold his glory. 


And human life, real human life, is not easily glorified. It has to do with the painful process of birth, 
with helpless babyhood, with human need, and human misunderstanding as well as with human wisdom. It has 
to do with our crude dependence upon such things as wood and straw and cattle. 


Christmas is so filled with wonder, not because it pulls us away from the things of this actual life toward 
God, but because it enables us to see God entering into life itself, being born among us. William Temple 
suggested that St. John chose to use the word “flesh” when he said “the Word was made flesh,” just because flesh 
represents the material at that phase most commonly associated with pain and evil. It is our flesh that pains us, 


that makes us self-conscious, that tempts us, and it is there at that very human level that the incarnation occurs, 
that God comes. 


This tells us much about God. It tells us that he is a God of such love that he is willing to humble him- 
self for our sakes. Because of his coming at Christmas, eternity becomes warm and friendly and the “fear not” 
of Christmas makes sense. This also tells us much about ourselves, about the worth of our lives, even about 


the meaning of pain and fear and dependence. All of these become the vessels of his life, of his love. 


The Christmas gospel is so very different from our occasional human efforts to somehow bring God down 
to our level. It is so different because that which we can never do he did for us. He descended to be with us 
for our sakes and we are able to sing Glory to God in the Highest and Peace on Earth, all at the same time. 
And we can only do this in this world of overcrowded inns and stables and pain and dependence, because the 
Word became flesh and was born among us and because we beheld his glory. 
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Witness to Ancient Faith 


Introduction to the Annual Report 


Of the Dean to the Cathedral Chapter 


Dean Sayre prefaced his annual report to the Cathe- 
dral Chapter with a summary of what the goal of the 
Cathedral’s total effort should be. In the report itself, 
which he stated “must be an evaluation of the physical 
administration of the great symbol entrusted into our 
hands,” he presented facts and figures to show the con- 
tinuing growth of the Cathedral’s service and suggested 
some ways in which this might be expanded and enriched 
in future. Space limitations make it impossible to pub- 
lish the full report, but, with permission, The AGE is 


proud to print herewith the Dean’s introduction: 


Each year as we pause to review the work of our Ca- 
thedral, it is right that we should see it first in the set- 
ting of its larger mission. Time enough afterward to 
delve into its more intimate detail. For if we are build- 
ing, as we say we are, for the next 2,000 years, each 
generation with its pressing problems must shrink to 
small proportions; but the Cathedral as a whole will 
gradually emerge as a landmark of faith, a well known 
beacon across the centuries. 

We have come to a moment in history when man is 
just peering into a new dimension of life hitherto but 
dimly perceived. He has set his foot upon the spring- 
board of earth, ready to leap into space. Unknown as 
yet is the perspective that cosmic distance will lend to 
this spinning globe which until now has circled our hori- 
zon, Even as we sit here today, mankind girds itself for 
the leap from measured familiarities of life as we have 
known it, to the infinitude of boundless time and endless 
possibility. For the human spirit the space age will pose 
a profound challenge. The very immensity of creation 
may well dwarf the paltry ambition of human hegemony 
which in the past has lured nations to proud preponder- 
ance, only to undo them at last in their divisive pride. 

Yet nations, and the leaders of nations still presume, at 


this instant, to extend their dominance to the far reaches 
of the moon and beyond, building Babel towers with 
their rockets that man may dispossess the Almighty as 
the ruler of the universe and the arbiter of human 
destiny. 

How shall human intelligence, so unlimited in its bril- 
liant achievement, ever be humble enough to bow before 
that divine Providence which put the stars in their orbits 
and set justice and mercy to be the final referees of his- 
tory? We cannot yet tell whether the limitless scale of 
physical space will by the sheer awe of its perfection 
stun human reason into such humility. Or whether it 
will take some cosmic cataclysm induced by his own in- 
genious willfulness to bend man’s pride before God’s 
omnipotence. But if it is not to be the latter, then sure- 
ly there must be at the heart of man’s courage a rev- 
erence, and an obedience, to the Holy One who has re- 
vealed Himself in so many ways, and who alone can 
save us from the self destruction of fraticidal strife. 
If man forgets his God, his tower will be broken, his 
life destroyed. 


On the threshold of such an age it is the role of a 
cathedral to be a reminder, a telling witness and calm 
exemplar, of this ancient faith which must now confront 
so great a challenge. It is a symbol of man’s humility be- 
fore God at the very moment when man’s conquest of 
nature approaches its proudest zenith. It must speak 
not only to individuals, as a priest does; not merely to 
this community or that, as does a parish; not even only 
to a nation—but to all mankind, as it prepares to enter a 
millenium in which the landmarks are unfamiliar, the 
perspectives brand new. How fortunate that our Cathe- 
dral should happen to be planted just here, on this little 
mound upon the earth’s surface, where so many of the 
decisions pregnant for the distant future are made! 





Christmas Bells in Britain 


By Jean MacVean 


HEN Britain’s cathedrals and small parish 

churches ring their bells in honor of the great 

feast of Christmas, 40,000 men and women will 
be practising an art which in its present form dates back 
to the sixteenth century. 

These are the bell-ringers of Britain, whose only pay- 
ment is their pleasure in their work. The aristocrats of 
British ringers are the Ancient Society of College Youths 
founded in 1637 in the reign of King Charles I. Its 
name is derived from “The college of the Holy Ghost 
and Hospital of God’s House” founded by the famous 
Dick Whittington in 1424. In the seventeenth century 
bell-ringing was the pleasure of aristocrats and one of 
the society’s first masters was Lord Brereton, an Irish 
peer, who practised change ringing at the Church of 


Ringers take positions preparatory to sounding the Newdigate 


bells. 


St. Martin. In those days, young noblemen rang the 
church bells as a sport, and only in the eighteenth 
century were the bells used to announce services. 

Among the early masters of the society was Fabian 
Stedman, a Cambridge printer, who wrote the first text 
book on ringing—“Tintinnalogia or the Art of Ring. 
ing’—in 1688. Stedman is often called the father of 
change ringing, and his method is still used. 

The society holds an annual dinner to mark its anni- 
versary. This year its 322nd was held on November 7. 
Members used to walk in procession to Bow church 
in the City of London before the feast, headed by their 
beadle carrying a staff surmounted by a silver bell, 
suspended in a frame of embossed silver, and bearing 
the motto: “Intractum Sileo Percute Dulce Cano,” 
which means “Untouched I am a silent thing, but strike 
me and I sweetly sing.” It was in this period, too, that 
Bartolozzi, the celebrated engraver, designed the beauti- 
ful certificate of membership, which is still used today. 

To this day, also, members of the society retain the 
privilege of providing the official band of ringers for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Southwark 
Cathedral, and one or two other celebrated churches in 
London. The society is also responsible for ringing the 
bells at the Commonwealth Institute, South Kensington, 
London, which are only rung on royal or state occasions. 
Their association with St. Paul’s began when the bells 
were installed at the time of the late Sir John Stainer, 
a member of the society and organist at St. Paul’s from 
1872 until 1888. Stedman Cinques is the method stil 
rung there every Sunday, for it is said that Sir John, 
after listening to various methods, decided that was the 
most musical. 


Candles Given by Bostonian 


At meetings of the society the silver bell and staf 
of 1762 are still placed before the Master, together with 
a pair of lighted candles. The candlesticks given by the 
late Dr. Nichols of Boston, Massachusetts, are those 
used by the Duke of Wellington throughout his Penin- 
sular Campaign. 

No women are now admitted to the society, although 
in the early part of this century three or four were 
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mittee, who keep a careful record of all peals rung 
each year, and a broadcasting and television committee 
who keep in touch with the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration on all matters touching the “Exercise” giving 
advice and/or criticism. 

Recently the council made a survey on Sunday serv- 
ice ringing in 2,700 of the 5,400 towers in the British 
Isles. Replies showed that in more than half, bells are 
rung for thirty to forty-five minutes before a service, and 
that more than half the ringing bands include some 
members of school age. 








Since Sixteenth Century 


Bell-ringing, as it is practised today, dates back to the 
sixteenth century when bells were first made with a 
wheel, allowing free movement. The ringing of bells 
in a natural sequence became elementary, and ringers 
had the idea of changing the sequence, which led to the 
development of change ringing. Since then new and 
(Continued on page 30) 























The distinctive certificate of membership held by members of 
the Society of College Youth, an ancient and honorable asso- 
ciation of bell ringers. 






elected, one of whom is still an active ringer. Another, 
Mrs. Shurcliff of Boston, Massachusetts, daughter of 
Dr. Nichols, died only last year. She was probably the 
only American woman to have been a bell-ringer in the 
British sense. No one can become a member until he 











, has successfully rung a quarter pzal consisting of 1,260 
" changes and is sponsored by two members. Membership 
ie |S over 2,000 with seventy new members in the last two 

years. 

The society sends four representatives to the annual 

meeting of the Central Council of Church Bill-Ringers, 
f founded nearly seventy years ago “to guard the rights 
th and generally promote the welfare of the exercise” as 
he well as “to encourage and assist the development of the 
ce Pain its scientific, mathematical and historical branches.” 
‘ The council consists of about 175 members elected to 

; ae : 
"Yee ne fy fied acon o lf, ped hea of th Ci of ado fo 
g for its Bow bells, reputedly heard by Dick Whittington while 


ing and - weekly magazine called “The Ringing World.” he rested on Highgate Hill. The famous church suffered 
Its working committees include a peals analysis com- damages in World War II, but has been restored. 





The Church of More Than Three hings 


By FRANKLYN K, Morris 


HROUGH more than eleven and a half centuries 
a gem-like German cathedral at Aachen has con- 

tinued to be a shrine where the Feast of the Epiph- 
any is more than just a date in the church calendar 
twelve days after the birth of Christ. On the day of the 
year which commemorates the three kings’ traditional ar- 
rival, w.th their costly gifts for the Christ Child, in A.D. 
805, the royal church at Aachen opened its doors to pro- 
claim to the world the religion of the Saviour. Like a 
living Epiphany, it has been showing forth the glory of 
Christ ever since, and kings have not ceased coming to 


The gothic choir, Aachen Cathedral, is distinguished for the 


height and extensiveness of its stained glass area. 


kneel within its walls, and leaving before its altar pre. 
cious presents for the adornment of this church and to 
the glory of its Lord. 

The cathedral of Aachen was born in royalty, and has 
sheltered the comings and goings of men and women of 
noble birth ever since. Its walls have looked down upon 
the baptisms, weddings, coronations, and funerals of 
countless kings and queens, and like a jewel-box of 
kings, it stands today as a monument to the wealth, as 
well as to the piety, of German rulers through the cen- 
turies. Charles the Great, Carolus Magnus, Karl der 
Grosse, or Charlemagne, as he was severally known to 
his far-flung subjects, first opened the doors of this 
church to the worship of the crucified and victorious 
Saviour, as a national symbol of Teutonic allegiance to 
the Lord of Lords. Upon it was lavished all the love 
and expense which the impetuous Charlemagne and his 
growing family of subject peoples could afford. It was 
to be a place where beauty and the best in art and craft 
combined to provide a fitting king’s gift for the Infant 
Jesus. The mystery and beauty of a ninth-century faith 
were best exhibited in intricate and devoted craftsman- 
ship, rather than in ponderous size. This precious legacy 
from King Charles is the more meaningful now, neatly 
twelve centuries later, when mere bigness is often mis 
takenly thought to be greatness. 


The octagon captivated the architectural imagination 
of the age, and the original dome-roofed cathedral takes 
the form of a rotunda, dim in holy twilight on the 
inside, and presenting a picture of deep-rooted solidarity 
from without. The walls on the inside are covered with 
darkly twinkling mosaics, saints and prophets looking 
down upon the open floor below. Two galleries surround 
the rotunda, so that one can observe the arena below 
from the vantage point of three different stories. Un- 
doubtedly the architect had visited Ravenna or the cities 
of the Byzantine empire. The haunting and mysterious 
beauty of Santa Sophia in Constantinople and the dim 
interiors and vaulted domes of Eastern churches wett 
not unknown to the nameless designer who brought the 
ageless charm of the ancient Orient to this Germanic 


church. 
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Aachen Cathedral. The octagonal section in the center was the 
riginal church, to which the gothic choir, left, and the tower 
were added in later years. 


Within this small round temple occurred some of the 
most impressive ceremonies of the Middle Ages as the 
power of Germany grew ever stronger. The starkly 
simple stone seat of Charlemagne became a national 
ymbol of the strength of the throne: uncomplicated, 
sutrdy and held together by strong bands. Like the 
throne of the English kings, it stands in austere sim- 
plicity as a national emblem, old and worn within this 
ancient church, but bearing a tremendous load of history 
in its very substance. More than thirty monarchs re- 
ceived their crowns while seated on this rough bench, 
then turned and repeated the “Vaterunser” before the 
altar, acknowledging the Lord whose prayer they said. 
For the people of Northern Europe, it recalls the days 


when Charles the Great and his successors ruled the 
Germans from this seat. 


The Gothic Choir 


Totally different, but somehow harmonious, the sec- 
ond half of the cathedral completes that which the first 
began. For six centuries the small, dim church remained 
much as Charles had seen it. Greater German cathedrals 
tse in gothic splendor as the Middle Ages gave birth 
toa new style which grew to full flower in the fertile 
soil of Europe, as merchants prospered at Ulm on the 
Donau and elsewhere. In 1414, 600 years after the 
death of Charlemagne, a splendid choir and apse were 
added to the old cathedral, as much a gem of German 
craftsmanship as the original church had been in its 
style and time. In contrast to the darkness of the older 
portion, the newer choir was built with walls of light 
and color as late-gothic engineers perfected the ability 
‘0 raise the ceilings of their churches to lofty heights, 
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yet avoiding the ponderous appearance of heavy, light- 
less walls. The entire choir glimmers with the kaleido- 
scopic colors which change with every moment, stream- 
ing from the storied windows which fill the walls with 
liquid light. So unlike the earlier church of which it is 
now a part, and yet so complementary, the choir now 
houses some of the treasures which the wealth and power 
of King Charles, coupled with the careful craftsmanship 
of his nation’s artisans, could provide. Two altars stand 
one behind the other, the ancient Carlovingian table 
near the entrance to the chancel, the bishop’s altar 
against the wall of the apse. Adorning the ancient altar 
is the golden frontal, which is a marvel of the gold- 
smith’s art. Divided into twelve panels, it depicts the 
events of Holy Week as Jesus makes his way from Palm 
Sunday to the Resurrection. In the very center, within 
an aureole, is seated the golden Christ, surrounded by 
symbols of the Four Evangelists. Precious stones make 
their glittering contribution to this most lavish ornament 
of a pious prince, now one of the priceless possessions of 
Christian art in this place. 

Above the other altar is situated another of the 
presents from the king, Charlemagne’s reliquary. His 
was a credulous age, and the cult of relics was blossom- 
ing. Enshrined within this golden tabernacle were all 
that wealth and power could provide for the enrichment 
of his temple’s spiritual store. Like the golden para- 
ment, it is a marvel of the goldsmith’s art. 

One unusual posses- 
sion of the cathedral links 
the northern kingdom 
with its Latin counter- 
part of earlier days. A 
choice and valued relic of 
the pagan Roman empire 
makes its contribution to 
the glory of this temple 
of Christ. A gold and 
jewelled standard, more 
rich and lavish than we in 
our utilitarian age are ac- 
customed to see, bore the sign of the crucified Saviour in 
triumphal procession for the Germans. At the center of 
the cross, a large cameo of Augustus’ head, brought 
back, undoubtedly, as part of the spoils in Rome’s con- 
quest, provides a strange but meaningful ornament for 
the cross of Jesus, whose religion vanquished emperor- 
worship. 

The treasures of a nation and its faith were housed 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Public Invited to Uesign 
Gargoyles for the Cathedral 


Gargoyles, those useful and usually hideous embellish- 
ments of Gothic architecture, will become familiar to 
many persons during the next few months as Washing- 
ton Cathedral seeks original and significant models for 
the stone images which must be placed along the north 
side of the Cathedral. As is true in all phases of Gothic 
architecture, the gargoyles, also known as chimaeras or 
grotesques, serve a very definite purpose, being placed to 
act as water spouts to carry water from the Cathedral’s 
roof gutters. 


A general invitation to all potential or amateur sculp- 
tors who would like to share in the construction of the 
Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital by creating a model 
for a gargoyle was issued a few weeks ago by Dean 
Sayre. The carvings will be done in situ, in blocks al- 
ready in position on the Cathedral walls. Sketches of 
the blocks, showing the exact dimensions needed for a 
model, and detailed instructions as to the material to be 
submitted, may be obtained by writing to the Clerk of 
the Works, Washington Cathedral. 

To Europeans in medieval times, the gargoyles on 
their cathedrals represented the evil spirits. Since the 
church was the defense against the machinations of de- 
mons, the curious representations were placed on houses 
of worship to remind the passer-by of the ever-present 
threatenings of the Devil. Today, Dean Sayre points 
out, we think of “demons” of our modern times in terms 
of anxieties or psychoses or corrupting ideologies, all of 
which offer endless opportunities for creative fanciful- 
ness in carving. 


As in ancient times, the limitations are only those of 
space. Models must conform to the dimensions of the 
uncarved blocks which now project from the masonry. 
The design itself may be any whimsical creature that the 
imagination may prompt with an occasional humorous 
touch being, of course, in the best tradition. 

The Cathedral’s gargoyle project is not a contest and 
no prizes are offered. Nor is there any guarantee that 
any design submitted will be carved. Entries will be 
judged by a panel made up of the Cathedral’s architect, 
the resident sculptor, and the head stone carver for final 
approval by the building committee. 


On a rainy day in Washington one of the Cathedral’s gar- 
goyles spouts vividly and efficiently. 


“If accepted, they will be carved into the stone fabric 
of the Cathedral to remain there through the ages,” 
Dean Sayre said in commenting on the unusual opportu- 
nity thus offered to the layman to participate personally 
in the construction of a great cathedral. “We will wel. 
come the entries of anyone who, with some skill and 
craftsmanship, would care to make this a hobby.” 


Excited Response 


Within a week of the time the gargoyle plan was an- 
nounced, the Cathedral offices were beginning to be 
swamped with requests for specifications. Newspapers 
all over the country spread the word and letters arrived 
from state after state, written by persons of the most 
varied backgrounds. Among the early correspondents 
who announced that they wished to become gargoyliers 
were art students, a retired architect, employees of a TV 
station, a professional puppetier, a contractor and build: 
er, a 54-year-old woman draftsman and muralist, em- 
ployees of an advertising agency, a college professor, 
public school teachers, a destroyer commander, news 
paper reporter and cartoonist, art schools and centers, 

(Continued on pege 28) 









OR many years, until World War II, the little coal 
mining town of Madrid, twenty-eight miles from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, became a Cinderella village 

during the Christmas season. Thousands of people from 
all over the southwest went to this drab little town to see 
it transformed by Christmas lighting and artistry into a 
place of unforgetable beauty and religious inspiration. 

At the peak of its prosperity, Madrid produced a 
thousand tons of high grade anthracite coal a day. Dur- 
ing the war it furnished all the fuel for the new atomic 
project of Los Alamos. From 200 to 400 miners with 
their families lived here. But when the diesel engine 
replaced the coal-fed locomotive, Madrid gradually be- 
came almost a ghost town. Today, it has just thirty 
inhabitants. 

Up and down the once industry busy hills are black- 
ened slag heaps and rusty broken machinery. Old frame 
buildings, once the homes of miners, straggle miserably 
up and down the deserted streets. Windows are broken, 
doors hang open to the elements. It looks like a stage 
setting of desolation. 

But once this desolate ruin drew thousands of visitors 
to see the Christmas lights and illumined portrayals of 
the Christmas story. What became recognized as one 
of America’s outstanding folk celebrations, all started 
with the free electricity the company provided for 
domestic use in the homes of miners. 

All the tawny hills surrounding the town are speckled 
with dwarf pinyon and cedar trees often used for 
Christmas trees in New Mexico. But one of the miners 
decided that he would go up into the high mountains 
and bring back a tall pine tree for his family. He set 
it up outside of his little wooden house. As electricity 
was free, he decorated it with long strands of many- 
colored globes. That tall tree was a thing of dazzling 
beauty in the drab mining town. Within a few years, 
other miners were following his example. 

Then the company stepped in and made a glorious 
spectacle from this small beginning. Every wooden 
house perched along the tawny hills had its huge globe- 
lighted tree outside its front door. Company and miners 
worked together. Artists of Santa Fe stepped in, espe- 


Christmas Lights of Madrid 


By Dorotny L. PILLsBuRY 


cially Pierre Menager, the distinguished French-born 
artist. Miners erected huge uprights at sightly points 
in the surrounding hills. Under the great stars of this 
high altitude country, the Christmas story was told on 
large canvasses and life-size cutouts painted by famous 
artists and illumined by flood lights. 

The three kings guided their camels over the dark 
hills. There was a tender manger scene with surround- 
ing angels and the lowly beasts of the field. Visitors 
could see and hear an angel choir and dozens of other 
Biblical representations. As the years went by, people 
came from all over the southwest and from far away 
places to see the Christmas panorama in its perfect 
setting of rolling hills backed by mountain heights, 
under the stars of Christmas. 

Then in the war years, the lights of Madrid went 
out. There was much hope expressed that they would 
come back when the world knew peace again. But they 
have not returned. As there was little market for coal, 
the miners left; shreds of old Christmas decoration clung 
mournfully to huge uprights against the wintry sky. 

But the old glory revived for one very elderly great 
grandmother in Santa Fe last Christmas. She lived 
with her grandson, his wife and teen-age children. They 
wanted to make it a memorable Christmas because her 
birthday came within the week and she had seen many. 


Great grandmother needed so little. Most of the time 
(Continued on page 29) 





“The Little Town of Bethlehem,” as reproduced in the New 
Mexican hills. 







































The Cathedral and Abbey Church of St. Alban 


By D. R. Feaver, M.A. 


(Formerly sub-dean of St. Albans; now vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Nottingham, and Canon of Southwell) 


HE Cathedral and Abbey Church of St. Alban 

stands on higher ground than any other cathedral 

in England. It overlooks the site of the once 
famous Roman city of Verulamium, and it marks the 
place where the first man to die for the Christian fatih 
in Britain was martyred. 

This man was called Alban. He was a Roman soldier 
stationed in Verulamium. He died sometime between 
303 and 305 in the last years of the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian. The story of his martyrdom is told best by 
the Venerable Bede in his Ecclesiastical History, which 
was written about 730. It runs as follows: During a 
persecution of the Christian Church, Alban, a pagan, 
gave shelter to a fugitive Christian priest. He took him 
into his house and questioned him about his beliefs, and, 
in the end, was baptized by him. When the soldiers got 
on the track of his guest, Alban changed clothes with 
him, and was taken by the soldiers to the magistrate, 
who was in the act of sacrificing to idols. Alban was 
questioned about his faith: “I am called Alban,” he 
replied, “and I worship and adore the true and living 
God who created all things.” He refused to sacrifice to 
the heathen idols, and, as a dog unfit to live, he was 
taken out of the city, across the river Ver, and on the 
hill where his church now stands, he was beheaded. 

When the Christian faith was tolerated by the Roman 
government a church was built on the summit of the hill 
and it became famous for works of healing. Alban’s 
reputation was spread throughout Christendom: one of 
the best-known Christian hymn writers, Venantius For- 
tunatus, bishop of Poitiers (circa 600) , who wrote “The 
Royal Banners Forward Go,” refers to Alban as “first 
of the noble host in Britain’s land,” in a long eulogy 
on virginity. 

The official founder of the abbey is usually reckoned 
to be Offa II, king of Mercia (the central part of Eng- 
land) in the eighth century. He put monks in charge 
of the church. Parts of his edifice still survive, but the 
great bulk of the present church dates from eleven years 
after the Norman Conquest (1066). It lies along the 
top of the hill, dominated by a great central tower made 


by the Normans out of bricks quarried from the ruins 
of the deserted Roman town of Verulamium below. Its 
nave is the longest in Europe. . Half of it still consists 
of brick and rubble from the pagan city twice as old 
as itself. Inside, it appears as four long parallel walls, 
the two exterior ones pierced with apertures in the shape 
of arches. Where the original Norman work remains, 
the bricks are covered with plaster, and in places mural 
paintings survive. These are mostly thirteenth and 
fourteenth century, and were done by a group of painters 
who gave St. Albans a great reputation. At the Refor- 
mation the murals were scraped off, or whitewashed. 
The surviving ones were discovered 100 years ago, and 
some have come to light more recently. 


The Interior 


The church is divided into three parts by two great 
screens. One, the nave screen, was put up in the four- 
teenth century, about the same time as some of the 
south side of the nave was being rebuilt in what is now 
known as the decorated style of gothic. The figures, 
once in the niches of the screen, were destroyed at the 
Reformation. The screen survives as an essential part 
of the church, and virtually makes two churches out of 
an impossibly long tunnel. East of the screen is the 
choir, which, as in most houses of Benedictine monks, 
lies within the architectural nave itself. It is the place 
where the praises of God are, and were, sung daily. The 
present canons’ stalls are new and take the place of the 
former monks’ stalls which used to go eastward across 
the transept crossing. 

Originally, and until the late fifteenth century, the 
choir was dominated and overlooked by the saint’s shrine 
with the high altar in front of it. Now the high screen, 
or reredos, cuts off the saint’s chapel from the presbytery 
and choir. There is only one other screen like it in 
England, at Winchester. The general pattern consists 
of a great crucifix surrounded by a multitude of niches 
occupied by saints and worthies associated with the cat- 
dinal courts in our Lord’s life, and with the earlier life 
of the abbey. But the figures of the saints are modern 
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and mediocre. The old ones disappeared at the Refor- 
mation. 

Behind the screen is the saint’s chapel. From the 
Reformation until the later years of Queen Victoria its 
eastern arches were blocked by rubble, and the grammar 
school inhabited the lady chapel beyond. The rubble 
was removed, and in it were found about 2,000 bits of 
the original pedestal of St. Alban’s shrine, which con- 
tained his bones and displayed some of his relics. These 
pieces were put together and now present about a third 
of the whole pedestal and reliquary. The result is 
enough to show what the former glory must have been 
like when, before the high screen was inserted, the shrine 
standing on the highest ground in the abbey, was to be 
sen from the choir, lucent with gems and silver gilt, 
and towering above the high altar. The saint’s shrine 
was the abbey’s reason for existence. To it came pilgrims 
in their thousands, and nowadays they come, especially 


in June, St. Albanstide. 


A Great Center 


Near the shrine is buried Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, the brother of HenryV and uncle of Henry VI. 
He was a great friend of the abbey (see Shakespeare’s 
King Henry VI, Part 2). His tomb makes good silent 
commentary on the English Reformation: the royal arms 


This photograph of St. Albans Cathedral, taken from the southwest, vividly shows the 


are left intact; elsewhere, the figures of the saints have 
gone. Opposite the tomb is a watching chamber made 
of wood (about 1400). In it sat a monk to watch over 
the flow of pilgrims com!ng to make their offerings and 
to say their prayers. 


It is a very fine and rare piece of work carved with 
exquisite vignettes of scenes from rural life. 


In its greatest days in the early fourteenth century the 
abbey numbered 100 monks. 


It was the premier abbey of England and the abbot 
ranked above all English abbots. This, and other privi- 
leges, the convent obtained from the only Englishman 
ever to become bishop of Rome, Nicholas Breakspeare, 
who was elected as Pope Adrian IV in 1154. Nicholas 
was born near St. Albans and was refused admission to 
the abbey as a novice. In spite of this he did his best 
for them in his Bull Incomprehensibilis which made the 
abbey exempt from all authority save that of the Pope. 

St. Albans is on Watling Street, an easy day’s journey 
from London on the road to the northwest, in a strate- 
gic position to collect all the gossip of the kingdom. 
As the abbey gave lodging to its guests, the ears of the 
chroniclers were open and their pens ready. The greatest 
of them all was Matthew Paris, a contemporary of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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unusual length of the nave of this 


ancient foundation. 
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The Uld Spanish Cathedral of St. Augustine 


By DorotHy Mitts Parker 


N St. Augustine, Florida, are many historic buildings 

and sites dating back to Spanish days. Among them 

are the ancient Franciscan monastery, the Spanish 
governors’ mansion (now the post office and customs 
house) , Castillo de San Marco, the grim fortress known 
today as Fort Marion, and a number of old houses. In 
addition there is the old Spanish Cathedral of St. 
Augustine, and the little shrine from whence it stemmed. 
The shrine marks the spot, about a mile north of the 
town, where Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles landed in 
1565 and founded the first permanent colony in the 
present limits of the United States. Here the first Mass 
was celebrated on September 8, 1565, the Feast of the 
Blessed Virgin, and here the first rude altar and chapel 
were erected. Known originally as Nombre de Dios 
(Name of God), the shrine was later given the name 
of Nuestra Senora de la Leche (Our Lady of the Milk), 
for in it was a replica of the statue then at the height of 
its fame in Spain because of the many miracles attrib- 
uted to it. 

The Parish of St. Augustine is the oldest Christian 
parish in America north of Mexico. Its records date 
back to 1594, two centuries before the founding of our 
Republic, and are among the most precious treasures of 
Florida antiquity. 

Father Francisco de Mendoze Grajales, who was sub- 
sequently to become the first parish priest in America, 
has left a graphic description of the founding of the 
colony: 

“On that day of the Nativity of Our Lady .. . the 
Lord General (Menendez) disembarked with many ban- 
ners ... and trumpets .. . and instruments of war, firing 
many cannon. And I, as I was on land since the day 
before, took a cross, and went out to receive them with 
the psalm Te Deum Laudamus, and the General came 
directly to the cross with all the rest . . . and kneeling on 
the earth, they kissed the cross, and there were a great 
number of Indians looking at all these ceremonies . . . 
and thus they did all that they saw done.” 

With this pageantry St. Augustine began its existence 
as a regularly constituted parish of the Diocese of Santi- 
ago de Cuba, and thus also were instituted the services 
of the Roman Catholic Church in this oldest city of the 


United States, which have been maintained, with but 
brief interruption, for almost 400 years. 

Ponce de Leon had sighted the mainland of Florida in 
1513 and given it its name, but he did not remain to 
make a settlement. The continuing colonial and re. 
ligious history of the country really began when Menen- 
dez arrived with his 1,500 men on August 8, 1565 and 
named his landing place for St. Augustine of Hippo, 
whose feast day it was. This was forty-two years before 
the English settled Jamestown and fifty-five years before 
the Pilgrims landed in New England. Earlier Spanish 
colonial attempts in this country had failed, and a colony 
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The Cathedral of St. Augustine and campanile, as they appear 
today. 
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of French Huguenots established, subsequent to Jean 
Ribault’s expedition in 1562, about thirty-five miles 
north near the mouth of the St. John’s River, was wiped 
out by Menendez soon after his arrival. Brutal as this 
massacre seems, it was a matter of military expediency, 
considering the times and circumstances, for Spain 
claimed Florida by “divine right” and meant to allow no 
foreign power on its soil. Also, the Inquisition had 
stamped on all believers of that day the conviction that 
death was the only fate for heretics. The French killed 
their own Huguenots five years later in the bloody St. 
Bartholomew’s Day massacre in France. Menendez’ 
actions could even in a sense be considered merciful, 
since heretics were usually burned. Dominique de 
Gourges returned to Florida to avenge Ribault in 1568 
and paid off the debt in like manner. Both leaders must 
be judged as products of a cruel age. 

Although relentless towards Huguenots, Menendez 
was patience itself in dealing with the Indians, his chief 
concern being their conversion. The little shrine of 
Nombre de Dios, still in use today, evokes stirring 
memories of the heroic Jesuits, Dominicans, and Fran- 
ciscans who brought the Gospel to these shores and 
worked tirelessly to establish the chain of missions which 
ultimately linked both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
From St. Augustine they spread out into the nearby 
area and up into Georgia and the Carolinas and as far 
north as the Chesapeake. Missions were established on 
the coastal islands, the “Golden Isles” known today as 
Cumberland, Jekyll, Sapelo, St. Simon’s, Fort George. 
On Guale, Brother Augustin compiled the first Indian 
grammar, and at San Juan del Puerto on Fort George, 
called Alimacani (“sweet land by the sea”) by the 
Timuquan Indians, Father Martinez became one of the 
first martyrs for the faith in the New World. In 1597 
Indian uprisings killed others and some of the outpost 
missionaries moved closer to the protection of St. Augus- 
tine, among them Father Pareja, who came to San Juan 
from San Pedro on Cumberland. Brilliant scholar and 
linguist, from a noble family of Toledo, he was one of 
the priests brought to Florida in 1594 by Fray Juan de 
Silva, and his letters are the chief source of knowledge 
about the Indians of that day. Author of catechisms, 
grammars, and manuals which are treasured in great 
libraries today, Father Pareja continued his studies of 
the Timuquan language. His Indian grammar is second 
to none as a record of the primitive languages in Amer- 
ica. He spent his last years in Mexico, where his works 
were published. 

Against this background is set the developing history 
of the parish which was ultimately to center in the cathe- 
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Interior of the Cathedral of St. Augustine, showing the high 
altar and two side altars. 


dral. A great event took place in 1606, when Bishop 
Altamirano of Cuba arrived in St. Augustine to cele- 
brate Easter and to make his official episcopal visitation 
to Florida. Here the luxuriant natural beauty of the 
“flowery Easter” (Pascua Florida), from whence came 
its name, framed the medieval splendor of the ceremo- 
nial, and the vivid birds, exotic foliage, and strange 
cnimals filled the visiting prelate with wonder. This 
great prince of the church, who had been captured by 
pirates and ransomed, was of international renown, and 
all Florida rallied to do him honor. The story of his 
progress up the coast attests to the marvels that had 
been accomplished by the devoted labors of the friars. 
Twenty youths were ordained in St. Augustine and 300 
people confirmed, and at Nombre de Dios over 200, 
among them Dona Maria Menendez, the Indian chief- 
tainess who had been married in Spain to one of the 
great Menendez family. This considerably antedated 
the better known conversion of Princess Pocahontas at 
Jamestown and her marriage to John Rolfe. At San 
Pedro Bishop Altamirano confirmed five chiefs and 308 
others; at Talaxi he was royally received by the chiefs 
and administered the rite to 262 Indians, and 286 dusky 
warriors presented by Father Ruiz knelt for his blessing 
on Guale. The bishop stopped at San Juan on his 
return trip homeward on May 8, where he was greeted 
by a company of over 500 Christian Indians. Probably 
believing that Christians should be more conventionally 
clad, he distributed clothing, and said Mass next day in 
the chapel. This visit gave great impetus to the work of 
the missionaries and Father Pareja later reported that 
there were 1,000 converts within the year. But the year 
following also saw the founding of Jamestown, which 
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marked the beginning of a losing battle for the Spanish. 
Coming of English 


By the middle of the 17th century forty-four missions 
radiating from St. Augustine had been established, 
tended by thirty-five friars serving the 30,000 Christian 
Indians. But the advance of the English and Indian 
uprisings destroyed most of them. While it is true that 
Spain supported the missions as a defense line against 
the English, and the friars sometimes led the Indians 
into battle, it is also true that the priests and brothers 
labored unceasingly for the faith, and gave their lives 
in self-immolation. They determined to hold their 
dearly won conquests, and sought to keep the allegiance 
of their Indian converts by teaching them to live in one 
place with one wife, to till their fields, abandon human 
sacrifice, treat women humanely, and practice their 
religion. A church of coquina (oyster shells and mortar) 
was built at Nombre de Dios before 1728, and the 
coquina buildings of the mission on Fort George were 
described by a visitor in 1699. But neither stone nor 
oyster shells could make permanent the gentle rule of 
the Franciscans over the mission Indians. In 1733 
Georgia was established and within ten years Spain’s 
Florida could almost be said to consist of the area 


enclosed by the walls of St. Augustine, and a handful of 
outlying missions. In 1737 these were the Iglesia Mayor 
(the parish church), the Franciscan monastery, the 
chapel of St. Mark in the Castillo de San Marco, and 
the shrine at Nombre de Dios. Between here and the 
fort was an Indian village 

and the little church of Las 


West of the fort 
and just outside the city wall 
was Tolomato, a chapel serv- 
ing the Indians; southwest 
of the town was the church 
of Palica, and further on, 
Pocolalaca and La Punta. 
By the Treaty of Paris in 
1763, the whole of Florida 
was awarded to England as 
ransom for Havana, cap- 
tured by the British in 1762. 
Most of the Spanish left 
Florida for Cuba and there 


was no Roman Catholic ac- 


Costas. 


tivity in East Florida until 
1768, when the Minorean 
Catholics settled at New 
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Smyrna, seventy miles south of St. Augustine. Their 
church of San Pedro was transferred hither in 1777 and 
this congregation formed the nucleus of the cathedral 
parish of the Diocese of St. Augustine, to which the ref. 
ugees gradually returned when Florida was ceded back to 
Spain in 1784. The church was re-established under Bish- 
op Echevarria from the See of Santiago de Cuba, and the 
St. Augustine parish organized under Fathers Thomas 
Hassett and Michael O'Reilly, Father Campa of the 
Capella Minorca, and Father Traconis, chaplain of the 
hospital, and schoolmaster. Their most acute problem 
was the lack of a church building. 


Since 1763 there had been no Roman Catholic church 
in St. Augustine. The old parish church on St. George 
Street, a few hundred feet south of the plaza, had been 
used by the Church of England during the British 
occupation, but by 1784 it was reported to be “a useless 
pile of masonry.” A church, started before 1737, was 
still only a weathered foundation on the plaza, across the 
street from the governor’s house. Florida Roman Catho- 
lics were cared for by auxiliary bishops from Santiago 
de Cuba; they were not to have their own bishop until 
the appointment of Bishop Verot in 1868. From 1735 
to 1745 Bishop Tehado had resided in a house at the 
southeast corner of St. George and King Streets, diag- 
onally across from the governor’s house, on the site 
where Trinity Episcopal Church, the oldest Episcopal 
church in Florida (1825), now stands. To the Casa 
del Consistorio, as the bishop’s dwelling was called, the 

(Continued on page 32) 


The Cathedral of St. Augustine as it originally appeared. The building at the right of the 
picture is the oldest Episcopal church in Florida. 





Cathedral Television Behind the Scenes 


“This also I saw, that it was from the hand of God”— 
Ecclesiastes 2:24 


By Hersert Main 


(¢ HE Vigil of Christmas”—in white letters 

i the background of the North Rose Win- 

dow is now familiar to millions across the na- 

tion as the opening of the annual telecast of the Christ- 
mas Eve service from the Washington Cathedral. 

The strains of Christmas music from the great organ, 
the voices of the choir of men and boys and of the 
3,000 worshipers lead the vast television audience into 
participation in one of the most beautiful services of 
the Christian church. 

In the Cathedral crypt, far below the nave, a group 
of men with tensed faces, a room full of complicated 
equipment and a maze of wires, all work together to 
make it possible for millions to share in the service. 

“Follow the Bishop up the aisle, Joe.” It is the voice 


of the director into his telephone to one of four camera- 
men, two high stories above the gallery. Then to the 
switch man in front of him: “Ready to dissolve camera 


two”—"“Dissolve . . . two!!” The scene changes on the 
TV set in the viewer’s home. 

It all begins when the CBS technical crew backs a 
truck up to the North Transept entrance and creates 
astate of orderly confusion as cables are laid, connect- 
ing cameras and microphones at strategic points all over 
the vast building, to bring the picture and sound to 
monitors in the crypt. 

The choir boys’ locker room is ready now to be 
turned into a temporary TV remote control room. An 
immense fuse box is brought in to distribute electric 
power to the numerous pieces of equipment, each cir- 
cuit properly fused to prevent accidents. A monitor 
for each of the four cameras is set up on a long table 
so that the director can see the scene picked up by each 
camera. On top of the row of camera monitors an out- 
going monitor is set up to show which camera’s picture 
is actually going out over the air. Under the table are 
power supply units for each monitor and camera. These 
convert the 125 volt alternating current to direct cur- 
tent of proper voltage for the electronic equipment. 
On another table are the various components of the 
audio or sound system. 
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Meanwhile a telephone company truck backs up to 
the window and lines are laid to convey the TV signal 
to Station WTOP-TV and to provide the “remote” 
crew with means of communication with the outside 
world. While all this is going on a “booth” for the 
narrator and announcer is set up in another part of the 
crypt—with blankets, old draperies and rugs over the 
door to keep extraneous noises from the “hot mikes.” 


Crew Rehearses 


On the morning of Christmas Eve things really begin 
to happen. Producer Ted Ayres, Bill Linden, the direc- 
tor, and their assistants, Narrator Ted Dalton, and 
Ted Miller, the announcer, get together with the Ca- 
thedral clergy and staff to go over the “script” to make 
sure that every movement and word of the service will 
be understood and properly interpreted by the magic 
eye of the TV camera. 

Throughout the day cameras are brought in, assem- 
bled on large “dolly” tripods and hoisted into place. 
Lights are set up to illuminate dark spots. Norman 
Bailey, the technical director, checks out all of the 
complex maze of equipment and wiring and reports that 
all is ready. The whole crew takes a break for a quick 
shave, a box supper, and hot coffee. 

Now comes the “rehearsal.” Throughout the evening 
cameramen and narrator are taken through the entire 
service over and over again so that each member of the 
team will know exactly what to do and when to do it. 
The director studies the music and adds more camera 
cues to his “script.” 

Tension mounts in the control room as air time 
approaches. The monitor screens show the pictures from 
each of the cameras. Number three camera has the 
beautiful Rose Window; number one has the opening 
line of the “crawl,” which moves upward to show the 
titles that will be “supered” (superimposed) on the 
Rose Window background. Camera four is ready to 
pick up the procession as it moves toward the main aisle 
of the nave. 

The second hand on the big clock creeps around 





After the full week of 
behind the scenes prepara- 


tions those who will partici- 


pate in the televised service 
and the production crews 
have a “run-through” in the 
Cathedral. In the top pic- 
ture the 28-page script is 
studied once more by, left to 
right, John Drew, in charge 
of camera crews; Bill Lin- 
den, director; Bob Dalton, 
narrator; and Bernie Os- 
borne, cue man for the an- 
nouncer. Center, Canon 
Frederick H. Arterton and 
Canon Luther D. Miller 
confer in foreground while 
a group including Bishop 
Dun and Dean Sayre, re- 
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ceive final camera and light. 
ing information from Mr, 
Linden and Marie Main, 
Cathedral public relations 
director. Bottom, students 
from St. Albans School, 
who will serve as acolytes, 
wait for instructions while a 
dificult point of the pro- 
cessional is worked out by 
the clergy and TV men. 
Directly in front of the high 
altar are Dean Sayre, Canon 
Miller, and Edward Marr, 
Cathedral verger. 





For a full week before a 
Cathedral Christmas Eve 
service is televised Columbia 
Broadcasting System crews 
are at work transforming 
the choir boys’ locker room 
in the crypts into a TV con- 
trol room, and the verger’s 
nearby “retreat” into an an- 
nouncer’s studio. According 
to Bill Linden, the director, 
this ‘‘remote’’ from the 
Cathedral is the most difh- 
cult of any attempted by 
CBS’s WTOP in Washing- 
ton. The top left photograph 
shows Tony Lukas, lighting 
director, assembling #3 
camera’s tripod before it is 
hoisted to the camera plat- 
form in the Cathedral cross- 
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ing. At right above, he 
and cameraman Nor- 
man Bailey assemble a 
camera. Center, the 80 
pound camera is precar- 
iously lifted into posi- 
tion on a scaffold which 
has been banked with 
Christmas greens in an 
effort to prevent its 
being too distracting to 
the congregation. Bot- 
tom picture at left 
shows the crew in the 
crypt which directs the 
camera men on the 
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main floor. Video controller 
Don Herr (in dark shirt) is 
in charge of the picture qual- 
ity of the four cameras and 
has an aide on either side, 
each controlling the output 
of two cameras. At bot- 
tom right, Director Linden, 
immediately behind Mr. 
Herr, calls one of the 350 
camera cues that are required 
in the one hour service. The 
man on his right keeps the 
camera crews one shot ahead, 
and the man on his left keeps 
him abreast of exactly what 
point in the service upstairs 
has been reached. In the fore- 
ground of this photograph 
can be seen some of the audio 
equipment. All pictures were 


taken by The Mains. 
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toward eleven-thirty. Exactly on the minute the moni- 
tor speaker, over which comes the audio that actually 
goes out over the air, comes alive: “From Washington 
Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital, CBS television brings 
you special Christmas services—The Vigil of Christ- 
mas.” The white letters appear against the rose window 
background on the outgoing monitor. “The Washing- 
ton Cathedral choir, directed by Paul Callaway ... 
The Right Reverend Angus Dun, Bishop of Washing- 
ton.” The stage is being set. 

The announcer’s voice is heard: “Conducting the serv- 
ice will be the Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
Dean of Washington Cathedral.” Over this Bill Lin- 
den’s voice is heard speaking into his telephone to the 
cameramen—“Keep the top of the cross, Jimmy—now 
go in tighter” . . . “Ready on Dalton’s mike” .. . 
“Ready to move in on the Bishop with three!!” Dalton’s 
voice comes in clearly but quietly—“The acolytes will 
shortly bring to the altar the bread and wine to be 
used .. .” Over his voice Linden is saying calmly, “No, 


Christmas Television 


The National Broadcasting Company will tele- 
vise the service at Washington Cathedral on 
Christmas Day from 10 a.m. to 11 a.m. Christmas 


Eve, the Columbia Broadcasting System’s TV net- 
work will carry “The Vigil of Christmas” from 11 
p-m. to 12:30 am. EST. Bishop Dun will be the 
celebrant; Dean Sayre will preach. 





Jimmy, it’s the wide one” .. . “Jim, give me a shot of 
the crossing floor and acolytes” . . . “Beautiful! Thank 
you, Jim.” And so it goes on, the entire team working 
together to bring the television audience into the Ca- 
thedral to take part in the service. 

The hands of the clock move on—12:24 a.m. The 
producer speaks to Linden: “I just checked with the 
station and your clock is nine seconds slow.” From 
Linden—“Good—we can close at the end of the Lord’s 
Prayer. That’s as it should be.” 

With the announcer’s “This has been a Public Affairs 
presentation of CBS News,” and the appearance of the 
familiar CBS “eye” on the monitor, the tension lifts 
and all hands heave a sigh of relaxation. All has gone 
well. 

Coveralls are donned by the technical crew who are 
standing by ready to dismantle the equipment. Director 
Linden straightens his tie and dons his jacket. “Thanks, 
troops, for a swell job. See you in a little while. I’m 
going to find my wife so we can make our communion 
together.” 
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Memorial for Bishop Tucker 
Planned for the Cathedral 


To the glory of God and in joyous praise to Him 
for the life of Henry St. George Tucker a certain por- 
tion of the new construction at Washington Cathedral 
will be designated. Originating in his own Diocese of 
(Northern) Virginia, the Bishop Tucker Gift has been 
generously underwritten; thus:all who love the Cathedral 
and rejoice in every remembrance of our great Mission- 
ary Churchman are freely invited to share the privilege 
of this most happy and abiding tribute to him. 

Bishop Tucker (1874-1959) was the first Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church to be “en- 
throned” in the so-called National Cathedral. The 
ancient ritual was singularly graced by one “whose 
humility and lack of ostentation were matched by his 
intellectual brilliance and his broad humanitarianism.” 

He was ever actively concerned for the Cathedral’s 
progress and ministry. On subjects as grave as the 
World Government Idea, and racial integration he said, 
“We must continually raise our spiritual sight-levels.” 
He thus viewed Washington Cathedral as a great mis- 
sionary enterprise—a unique and noble instrument for 
“bringing about God’s purposes in the world, for hu- 
man betterment.” 

Gifts in any amount may be sent directly to Washing- 
ton Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. Please clearly 
earmark them for the Bishop Tucker Gift. Tentatively 
the gifts will provide a clerestory window in that portion 
of the Cathedral about to be constructed. The details 
and design are being considered by the building com- 
mittee and will be announced when the final decision is 
made. 

The following excerpt is from an editorial by Virginius 
Dabney in The Richmond Times Dispatch, August 9, 
1959: 

. . . During Bishop Tucker’s twenty-five years of 
missionary service in Japan (he was also president of 
St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, and for ten years Bishop of 
Kyoto) .. . one episode—which of course he never men- 
tioned—occurred after he had brought food to famished 
Japanese in a remote region. Years later, when another 
missionary spoke to these Japanese of Jesus, they said, 
“We know Him. He was with us during the famine and 


fed us.” 


ANNE Pace JOHNS 









Former Canon's Book Heviewed 


FAITH, FREEDOM AND SELFHOOD, by Charles 
R. Stinnette, Jr. (Seabury Press, xiii plus 239 pp. 
$4.75). 


Review by John M. Gessell 


Two types of secularist and humanist views of free- 
dom have become bankrupt, and their legacy poses an 
increasingly urgent problem for contemporary man. It 
is held that freedom is an inherent right which may be 
earned. It is held that man is naturally and unquali- 
fiedly free. But a greater realism points to the wide- 
spread possibility of psychological, economic, and polit- 
ical determinism. This, coupled with the fact that a 
majority of people are committed to a deterministic view, 
points in the direction of a problem of vast dimensions. 
Wherein lie the grounds of genuine selfhood? 

Stinnette, against the forms of modern stoicism and 
despair, upholds the Biblical view. “It is evident that 
man’s freedom in the biblical understanding is derived 
from his act of faith in casting himself upon the mercy 
of God and finding therein the power and the heart of 
self-realization. Conversely, man’s slavery results from 
his efforts to find a center for his life apart from God. 
For in that very act man becomes separate in pride and 
self-assertiveness as opposed to self-affrmation in humil- 
ity; and alienation becomes the mark of his existence.” 

The author develops his thesis with care: Freedom is 
for selfhood. Faith underwrites freedom, for out of the 
radical act of trust freedom emerges as a genuine gift 
of grace. It is “given fresh in every response of faith 
or trust.” Freedom is the ground of action and the 
possibility of personhood. Thus the roots of freedom 
lie within the personal dynamics of existence itself. But 
freedom is concretely discovered and entered only within 
genuine community. 

Here lies a further problem; for to a large extent 
faith communities have been pulverised by contemporary 
political and economic structures. Just as the recovery 
of freedom is necessary for true selfhood, so also the 
recovery of authentic community is necessary for faith 
adequate to undergird freedom and the self. 

I am convinced that this book is basic Christian read- 
ing. It is a non-technical and highly competent attempt 
to illuminate some of the fundamental issues of our 
time. It is a further demonstration of the author’s great 








skill in correlating the insights of psychology and theol- 
ogy. The result is of immense value to the layman, and 
to anyone upon whom falls in some measure the respon- 
sibility for the pastoral function of the Church. 

It is instructive to compare the relation of faith, free- 
dom, and selfhood in Herberg’s understanding with that 
set forth in the book under review. To Herberg faith 
and freedom are related, not causally, but in a basic 
polarity constituting the possibility of self-transcendence, 
an irreducible element of selfhood. Without this possi- 
bility of transcendence, Herberg notes, there is no self- 
hood. It seems to me that this is a clearer statement of 
the dynamic relation between faith, freedom, and self- 
hood than Stinnette gives us. For, while not at all 
intending to do so, in Stinnette’s view freedom tends to 
become a substantive rather than a descriptive term; and 
faith tends to become a causal factor, instrumental in 
the achievement of freedom. Actually both faith and 
freedom are gifts to selfhood. 

This is not meant as a sweeping criticism but as a 
warning that we are dealing with dynamic personal 
factors which are, while genuinely concrete aspects of 
human existence, nonetheless highly elusive and resistive 
of isolation. 

The final chapter of the book is well worth repeated 
reading. It is a brilliant commentary on the Collect for 
Peace at Morning Prayer: “whose service is perfect free- 
dom ... through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Man is not 
created for himself but rather for God in whom he 
encounters love and truth, trustworthiness, and stead- 
fastness in the center of his existence. 
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United Nations Service 


An impressive and colorful service was held in the 
Cathedral on United Nations Day, October 25, with the 
flags of the nations carried in procession by students of 
the two senior Cathedral schools. Guests in the proces- 
sion included Mrs. Howard K. Hyde, president of the 
D. C. Chapter, American Association for the United 
Nations; Brian Meredith, director, United Nations In- 
formation Service; the Hon. Francis O. Wilcox, assist- 
ant secretary of state for International Organization Af- 
fairs; John D. Connors, director of education, AFL-CIO 
and member of the executive committee of the UV. S. 
Committee for the United Nations; Richard R. Brown, 
director of the Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs, 
U. S. State Department; and Mrs. Oswald Lord, U. S. 
representative on the U. N. Commission on Human 
Rights. 

Mrs. Lord gave the address, taking for her text Paul’s 
words to the Romans, “Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another.” Dean Sayre read the President’s 
proclamation for United Nations Day and led the con- 
gregation in “A Litany of Nations.” 


* * x 
Reformation Service 


Lutheran churches in the Capital area arranged the 
Reformation service held in the Cathedral at 4 p.m. Oc- 
tober 25, when the preacher was the Rev. Dr. Theodore 
E. Matson, executive director of the Board of American 
Missions of the Augustana Lutheran Church. The of- 
fering was given in support of Lutheran World Action 
for service to needy persons in all parts of the world. 

.* «a 


Rare Volume Offered 

“The Liturgy of the Church of England, written by 
the late Stephen Augustus Hurlbut and printed on the 
St. Albans Press of which he was the owner during his 
many years as classics master at St. Albans School, is 
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considered by scholars and bibliophiles to be remarkable 
not only for its scholarship, but also for its printing. 
After Mr. Hurlbut’s death the St. Albans School library 
bought from his estate his private library and the unsold 
publications from his press. All of his publications have 
been sold except for a few copies of “The Liturgy of the 
Church of England,” which may be purchased from the 
school library. 

The volume presents 500 years of the Prayer Book in 
four parallel columns, the Sarum Mass in Latin, a trans- 
lation of it, the “Supper of the Lorde and the Holy 
Communion,” commonly called the Masse from the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI used in 1549, and the Holy 
Communion as set forth in the 1928 Book of Common 
Prayer. The arrangement brings into clear relief both 
agreements and differences in these liturgies. The type 
used for the quotation from the Prayer Book of 1549 is 
a kind of English face which expresses the t'me and pe- 
rod of the original book. The type used in the Latin 
version was designed by Frederick W. Goudy. Most of 
this rare type, except what Mr. Hurlbut had on hand, 
was destroyed when Mr. Goudy’s studio burned. 


K *K *K 


Schools Service 


The annual service marking the reopening and re- 
dedication of the Cathedral schools, St. Albans, Nation- 
al Cathedral, and Beauvoir, was held in the Cathedral 
on September 27. The Rt. Rev. William F. Creighton, 
bishop coadjutor of the diocese, was the preacher. The 
combined glee clubs of the two senior schools joined with 
the Cathedral choir for the singing of the anthem, “Ac 
the Name of Jesus” by R. Vaughan Williams. 


*K ok *K 


Elected to Chapter 


The Rt. Rev. William F. Creighton, D.D., bishop co- 
adjutor of the Diocese of Washington, has been elected 
to the Cathedral Chapter, governing board of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation. 


ok *K * 
Successful Fund Drive 


The annual appeal for building and sustaining fund 
gifts from residents of the greater Washington area was 
held successfully in October. This year’s goal of $80,- 
000 was the highest ever set for this appeal and was 
about $500 short of being realized when the “thank- 
you” tea for campaign leaders and workers was held by 
Bishop and Mrs. Dun and Dean and Mrs. Sayre. Colo- 


nel Charles S. Miller was general chairman for the ap- 
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peal. Contributions to the fund, which makes up a vital 
part of the Cathedral’s operating budget, were made by 
nearly 2,500 persons, including members of the Cathe- 
dral’s working staffs. 


Organ Recitals 


Following a Cathedral custom of some years’ stand- 
ing, guest organists presented recitals on the Cathedral 
organ following evensong on the first Sunday of the 
month during the autumn. In September the recitalist 
was Robert C. Shone, organist, assisted by Frank Mer- 
vine and Donald Boothman, cantors. On the first Sun- 
day in October John Carruth, a member of the depart- 
ment of music at Wooster College in Ohio, presented 
the program, and on November | the organist was Her- 
bert Burtis, minister of music at the First Methodist 
Church in Red Bank, New Jersey. 


s* 
World Fellowship Service 


The Hon. Arthur Flemming, secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, was the speaker at the annual 
Y.W.C.A. World Fellowship Service held in the Cathe- 
dral on November 8. Girls wearing the costumes of the 
countries served by the Y.W. took part in the procession 
and presented the offering for the use of the associa- 
tion in countries throughout the world. 


* * * 


Choral Societies Concerts 


The winter concert of the Washington and Cathedral 
Choral Societies is being presented in the Cathedral De- 
cember 10. Paul Callaway will conduct the singers and 
a large group of National Symphony Orchestra instru- 
mentalists in the oratorio “Hora Novissima” by Ho- 
ratio Parker. Singing with the societies will be the com- 
bined glee clubs of the Cathedral secondary schools. 

Paul Hindemith, German-American composer, will 
conduct the societies in the presentation of his own 
work, “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” at 
the spring concert on March 6. This program will also 
include the Mass in E Minor by Anton Bruckner, con- 
ducted by Mr. Callaway. 


x ox x 
Wedding in London 


Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea, London, will be the 
scene of the marriage of Miss Felicity Burckhalter to 
John Robert Carson Harding on Boxing Day, December 


26. Miss Burckhalter was secretary to Richard T. Fel- 
ler, assistant business manager, until her resignation in 


November. The couple will live in Sheffield, Yorkshire. 


* * x 
Four Churches—Four Concerns 


Dean Sayre, chairman of the Un‘ted States Commit- 
tee for Refugees, lectured at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church in New York on Nov. 12—his subject, “The 
Bond of Compassion.” 

The lecture was one of a series sponsored by the 
Madison Avenue and Central Presbyterian churches and 
Epiphany and St. James’ Episcopal churches on the gen- 
eral subject of the “Factors That Make for Unity in the 
World.” Other speakers and their subjects in the series 
were: Winslow Ames, curator, Gallery of Modern Art 
(to be erected at Columbus Circle) , “The Bond of Re- 
ligion and Art;” The Very Rev. Constantine Kazanas, 
dean, Holy Trinity Hellenic Cathedral, “Catholic 
Unity;” and the Rev. Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, executive 
secretary, World Council of Churches in the U. S., 
“Protestant Unity.” 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service .. . reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

- Our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 


GAWLER’S 


SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 





Lawrence Saint 


Tells His Story 


“The Romance of Stained Glass” by Lawrence Saint, 
sub-titled, A Story of His Experiences and Experiments, 
is the account of a fascinating and, in this day and age 
surely a unique life. Lawrence Saint, designer of some 
of the most beautiful windows in Washington Cathe- 
dral, was the man selected to direct the Cathedral’s 
stained glass studio when, following a precedent of the 
Middle Ages, it was established in 1928 at Huntington 
Valley, Pennsylvania. 

There is much in these seventy-five mimeographed 
pages which is too technical for the average reader. De- 
tailed accounts of the artist’s attempts to reproduce the 
tones of thirteenth century glass include exact notations 
of the formulae tried, disgarded, revised, and accepted. 
But there is also much which will appeal to all true lov- 
ers of art, and more especially, to everyone who has seen 
and been inspired by some of the Cathedral windows, 
notably the north transept great rose, “The Last Judg- 
ment.” 

It is difficult to select passages of particular interest, 
but as the thoughts of so many friends of Washington 
Cathedral have turned with gratitude to the late James 
Sheldon since the recent announcement of the munifi- 
cent bequests made by him and his sister to enable major 


construction to resume, perhaps Mr. Saint’s references to 
this great lover and student of stained glass are most 
appropos. 

On page 58 Mr. Saint writes: “A new influence was 
felt when James Sheldon, Esq., a retired businessman 
of New York, came into the picture. Bishop Freeman 
got him interested in stained glass on the golf course. 
He was aggressive and had ideas. He was for color and 
said color ought to be according to latitude, and that 
Leon Cathedral in Spain was in the same latitude as 
Washington Cathedral. 


“Our business manager, Mr. Hazelhurst, told me one 
day that Mr. Sheldon had given Washington Cathedral 
$500 (sic) with which I was to go to Spain to see Leon 
Cathedral. I went, my wife with me, and found the 
cathedral full of light and glorious in color. I picked out 
a big window to copy (had to travel to Madrid for a per- 
mit), estimated the size from the side roof, and worked 
standing, wedged between a small pillar and the wall on 
a high ledge without even a rope between me and the 
floor of the choir. My wife passed colored wax pencils 
over my shoulder. I worked from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. except 
Sundays, and was home in a month. Mr. Sheldon had 
made a discovery: there were fine things about the glass 
in Leon Cathedral and there was plenty of it! The 
French stressed blue and red in their great composi- 
tions. The Spanish balanced these colors with increased 
amounts of gold, green, and Tokay grape. This pro- 
duced a cheerful light glow of luminosity, yet with vi- 
brating depths, and greatly influenced me in establish- 
ing the color tone of the rose.” 


The Cathedral studio was discontinued in 1935 and 
since that time Washington’s glass commissions have 
gone to various American stained glass artists. Mr. 
Saint, now retired, is living in Huntington Valley, and 
gives occasional lectures on his life work. 


FEDERAL STORAGE 


COMPANY 


E. K. Morris, President 
1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON 9, D. C. 
ADAMS 4-5600 


Every Modern Facility for the Safe Handling and Care of Household Treasures 
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Completion of Transept 


(Continued from page 3) 


ing the room, however, will await a special gift or gifts 
for the purpose. 


As work on the south transept progresses, the rough 
cement floor of its main aisle and the baptistery in the 
west aisle will be covered with a permanent marble floor, 
the design to be in harmony with that of the floor in 
the War Memorial Chapel in the transept’s east aisle. 
This section of the transept floor was completed last 
spring. 

For the first time, Washington Cathedral will have an 
elevator. It will give easy access from the south tran- 
sept’s main floor to the upper gallery at the level of 
the pilgrims’ walk above the rose window. 

Except for the time required to set the tile of the 
marble floor, there will be no interruption in the use of 
the transept for Cathedral services. All work will go on 
outside and above the temporary roof that was designed 
to bear the weight of construction activity. 

Within two years the south transept is expected to be 
complete with boldly projecting buttresses, flanking tur- 
rets, high pinnacles, and its great rose window adding 
beauty and impressiveness to an approach unequaled by 
any other cathedral in the world. 


A Slip of the Typewriter 


Due to a typographical error in THe CATHEDRAL 
Ace, Autumn 1959, page 2, the donors of the Cathe- 
dral’s east cloister were incorrectly referred to as Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy L. Pyne. This beautiful cloister, now 
the choir room, was given by Mr. and Mrs. Percy Riv- 
ington Pyne as a memorial to their youngest son, Mere- 
dith Howland Pyne. The apse of the Cathedral and 
the sanctuary within were given in memory of Mrs. 
Pyne by her daughter, the late Mrs. Archibald D. Rus- 


sell. 


Complete Banking and 


Trust Services 


Amenian Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Ropert C. Baker, President 


Main Office: 
15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 


Nineteen City-Wine BANKING OFFICES 


Member Federal Reserve System Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


AROUND THE CORNER or AROUND THE WORLD 
MOVE BY SECURITY VAN 


“a Security Storage | 
\|_+_1,| ALLIED VAN LINES 
. a 


MAKE YOUR NEXT MOVE WITH EASE 
CALL... 


Security Storage Gompang 
of Washinyron 
Established 1890 as Safe Deposit & Storage Department, 
American Security & Trust Co. 
1140 Fifteenth St., N.W., 5140 River Road, 
Washington 5, D.C. Bethesda, Maryland 


Telephone—All Locations—DI 7-4040 


C. A. Aspinwall, Chairman Philip Larner Gore, President 
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Secretary Resigns 


Mrs. Alexander Zabriskie, executive secretary of the 
National Cathedral Association, has resigned after two 
years in this important and demanding position in the 
Cathedral family. During her administration the num- 
ber of regional chairmen has greatly increased and inter- 
est in the association and the Cathedral has grown ap- 
preciably. 

Mrs. Zabriskie’s resignation, which has been regret- 
fully accepted to become effective January 1, was caused 
by the increasing demands of her work, and of family 
obligations. She plans to hold a part time position in the 
Washington area and to continue her service to the 
Cathedral as a volunteer. 


*K ok 


Program Date Changed 


Mrs. John Barker, Jr., chairman of Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, has announced that the discussion meeting on 
religion and psychiatry, originally scheduled for Boston 
on October 21, has been postponed to January 28. 

The Rev. Dr. Theodore Ferris, rector of Trinity 
Church in Boston, will be the moderator and the speak- 
ers will be the Rev. George C. Anderson of New York, 
Dana Farnsworth, M.D., of Boston, and, substituting 
for the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., the Rev. Rollin 
Fairbanks of Union Theological Seminary. 

Dr. and Mrs. Stinnette were involved in a severe 
automobile accident in the early fall and are recuperat- 
ing in a Wilmington, North Carolina, hospital. 


ok ok ok 


Delaware Meeting 


Mrs. Irving Warner, second vice president of N.C.A., 
is holding a large meeting for members and interested 
friends of the Cathedral at her home in Wilmington 
on December 9. 


Slide Programs 


During the past year (December 1, 1958-November 
30, 1959) the loan sets of Cathedral slides have travelled 


to thirty-four different states to be shown before meet- 
ings of church, civic, and educational groups. These 
programs are in addition to the many arranged by 
N. C. A. chairmen who use their own slide sets at 
meetings in their regions and areas. 


> >k >» 
Trustee Meeting 


The fall meeting of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association was held at the Cathedral 
on November 19. That evening several of the members 
attended a performance of “Pelleas and Melisande” by 
the Opera Society of Washington, of which Paul Calla- 


way, Cathedral organist and choir master, is conductor. 


* * *k 


Resignation Accepted 
The resignation of Mrs. Alvin H. Haberland of Lit- 


tleton as regional chairman of Colorado has been ac- 
cepted with regret. Mrs. Haberland’s long association 
with N. C. A. has been a happy and fruitful one, and 
her enthusiastic championship of the Cathedral took 
many forms. For many years she has made the long 
trip east to attend the annual meetings of the associa- 
tion, and her friends in N. C. A. and on the Cathedral 


staff will miss her greatly. 


* 


West Virginia Tradition 


Following a custom which has become a regional tra- 
dition, Mrs. Frank C. Hodges, regional chairman for 
West Virginia, gave silver crosses to the flag-bearers 
who carried the state flag in the Cathedral procession on 
West Virginia Sunday, August 30. 


Active Program 


Miss Sara Hower, regional chairman for Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, has arranged several meetings in her 
region, and spoke recently to a large group of women at 


St. Matthews Church in Pittsburgh. At four other 
meetings she has shown the Cathedral slides, and she 
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reports a growing interest in the Cathedral in her re- 
gion. She has plans for several meetings in the spring. 


-~ we st 
Southeastern Texas 


The regional chairman for Southeastern Texas, Mrs. 
J. H. Meyers of Houston, held a “coffee” for N. C. A. 
members and their friends in her region on November 4 
at the home of Mrs. James P. S. Griffith in the River 
Oaks section of Houston. The purpose of the meeting, 
at which Mrs. Raymond Risien and Mrs. H. Armour 
Munsen, vice chairmen, assisted Mrs. Meyers, was to 
present the story of the Cathedral and to enlist new 
members for the association. 


* 





Stones for N. C. A. Bay 


In mid-October the total amount in the N. C. A. Bay 
fund, which has a goal of $130,000, was $58,058.50. 
Several regions are planning to concentrate their work 
this year on increasing this figure. Mrs. Meade Hite, 
chairman for Central North Carolina, has been conduct- 
ing a drive in her area, with real success. Mrs. Richard 
Wheeler, chairman for Rhode Island, plans a drive for 
building stones early in the new year. 


* 
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Expanding Program 


Much interest in the Cathedral has been displayed by 
church groups in Connecticut since the inception of 
N.C.A. work in this state last year under the direction 
of Mrs. Frederick Wildman. On September 23, Mrs. 
Kenneth B. Ray, regional vice-chairman, showed Cathe- 
dral tour slides to the Women’s Association of St. Paul’s 
Church in Wallingford; and in October showed these 
slides to the Woman’s Auxiliary Evening Branch of 
Christ Church, Greenwich, and to the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of St. Andrew’s, Norwich. 

The New Haven Archdeaconry Altar Guild meeting 
on October 22 included a showing of the Cathedral’s 
needlepoint slides by Mrs. Ray. As experienced needle- 
women, the Altar Guild members found the slides of 
considerable interest, and existing needlepoint programs 
in various churches in the New Haven Archdeaconry 
area received additional incentive from these beautiful 
and colorful slides. 

In early September a state organization meeting was 
held at Mrs. Wildman’s home in Winsted, at which 
time Mrs. Wildman announced the appointment of Mrs. 
F. Albert Hayes as state secretary. Mrs. Danforth Mil- 
ler of Roxbury, area chairman, announced the appoint- 
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ment of the following local chairmen: Bantam, Mrs. 
Walter Gildersleeve; Bridgewater, Mrs. Melbourne 
Brindle; Litchfield, Mrs. Floyd Vanderpoel; Marbledale, 
Mrs. Austin Andrews; New Milford, Mrs. Edward 
Plumb; Torrington, Miss Marjorie Turne and Miss 
Etta Sharp; Washington, Mrs. George Appleyard; 
Woodbury, Mrs. F. A. Faust; and Thomaston, Mrs. 
Clara Eymann. 

In Ridgefield, committee work is getting under way 
with Mrs. George Doubleday of that town as chairman, 
and Miss Emily Buch as honorary chairman. 

At the opening tea of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
Christ Church, Greenwich, the Greenwich Committee 
for Washington Cathedral exhibited a table with inter- 
esting material, including stone and membership cards. 





* *k * 


Northeastern Wisconsin 


Mrs. Charles Miller Pors, regional Chairman for 
Northeastern Wisconsin, sent in the following report: 

“On October 6, the women of St. Mark’s Parish in 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, held their monthly meeting. They 
attended evensong in the church, then met again in the 
church parlor at 8 p.m. The program was on the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

Mrs. Pors of Marshfield, regional chairman, gave a 
brief talk about the Cathedral, then showed some beau- 
tiful slides, with descriptive script, which made the scenes 
vividly alive; ending with a lovely record of the beauti- 
ful voices of the Cathedral choir—all of which made a 
profound impression on the hearers. National Cathe- 
dral literature was distributed to each participant. 

A similar program was given at Wausau, Wisconsin, 
on November 18, when the Women of St. John’s held 


their monthly luncheon. 


* * K 
Syracuse Tea 


The Syracuse Committee, Region of Central New 
York, held a membership tea late in October at the 
home of Mrs. Malcolm Peabody, wife of the bishop of 
the diocese. The speaker was Mrs. David Gillespie, wife 
of the rector of St. James Church, Skaneateles, whose 
topic was “Life on the Cathedral Close.” 

Mrs. Monroe Butler was chairman for the tea, which 
was planned by the regional chairman, Mrs. Edward T. 
Peterson of Syracuse, assisted by the vice chairman, Mrs. 
Carl Stout of Elbridge, Mrs. Arthur Craner, secretary- 
treasurer of Syracuse, and Mrs. Della Black, former re- 
gional chairman, and currently a member of the N.C.A, 
board of trustees. 
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Gargoyles for Cathedral 


(Continued from page 10) 






mothers requesting the specifications to send to sons at 
school or college, and many others. 

Among the many interesting comments included in 
the request letters were: 

“Have always been a gargoyle fancier but never be- 
fore have I had the opportunity to try my hand at cre- 
ating one. It would be fun to try and most gratifying 
to be able to contribute even in a small way to such a 
magnificent building.” 

From a TV station: “Your gargoyle story made the 
front page of The Wichita Eagle. You'll probably 
have more spouting monsters than you could use on 
three cathedrals. Nevertheless, I would like three 
copies of whatever technical material you are distribut- 
ing on the subject... . I’ve never had much faith in 
negotiated church reunion, but with catholic prayers at 
the altar, burials of all faiths from Bethlehem Chapel, 
and who knows whose gargoyles on the roof, more may 
be being accomplished than at some high level confer- 
ence. I know the Cathedral is a focus of unity for our 
National Church.” 

And another: “May I suggest an all-American gar- 
goyle—a cod sitting on a pumpkin, fin is ear of corn, 
dorsal fin topped by tobacco leaf, etc., showing the boun- 
tifulness of God. Nothing suggestive of violence.” 

The New York Times published a story, keyed to the 

























UPPER PORTION OF NAVE CLERESTORY WINDOW 


Cathedral’s invitation to all would-be gargoyliers, in its by SOHN Laf ARES 
Sunday magazine section, picturing several famous gar- 

goyles and giving a brief account of the history and use- Rete fone 

fulness of these highly specialized facets. Newsweek The Church of the Incarnation, N.Y.C. 


: The Rev. John A. Bell, Rector 
magazine and nationwide coverage by one of the major 


wire services also did much to spread the story, and very 
soon what had been conceived as an announcement of 
limited interest developed into one of the “biggest” 
stories ever to originate at the Cathedral. 

Dean Sayre, father of the idea, was a little stunned Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass. 
by the enthusiasm with which it was received, particularly 
in view of the very exacting rules governing all entries. 


Among other esteemed restorations are: 














The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N.Y.C. 


St. Mary's Church, Scarborough, N.Y. 


The Riverside Church, N.Y.C. 


Finished models must be mounted on an armature that Designers and Craftsmen 

incorporates the architectural molding of the stone at its ; 

base, and two photographs of it must be submitted to Frederick i. Leuchs, Inc. 
the Clerk of the Works for his approval before the 58 West 15 St., N.Y. II, N.Y. 


actual model may be sent to Washington. Algonquin 5-7260 
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Christmas Lights 


(Continued from page 11) 


she sat happily in her big chair by a window overlooking 
the yard where a blue spruce lifted tiers of branches 
toward the sky. Birds made their nests there in spring 
and young birds coaxed and scolded by their parents, 
tried their first tremulous flights from blue-tinted bough 
to bough. 

“I’d like to decorate that tree the way they used to 
decorate the Christmas trees in Madrid,” sighed the 
grandson. “Just shimmering from tip to ground with 
hundreds of great lighted globes, twice as big as oranges 
and of every color. She never saw the lights of Madrid.” 

“At today’s prices, we could never afford it,” sighed 
his wife. 

“I’ve heard someone bought a lot of those tree decora- 
tions and will rent them out,” remembered the grandson. 
“Maybe, I can find that fellow.” 

All the afternoon before Christmas Eve, the children 
kept great grandmother in the side of the house away 
from the blue spruce tree. At nightfall she was escorted 
back to her big rocker. The curtains of the window 


Monumental 
Printing 
Company 


D 


32ND STREET AND ELM AVENUE 


Battimore, Mp. 


were opened wide and there stood her blue spruce tree 
lighted by great balls of every gradation of color from 
topmost twig to ground-touching branches. Great grand- 
mother exclaimed and laughed and wept a little for sheer 
delight to see her blue spruce so regally aglow. 

Just before the lights were turned off, her grandson 
took her fragile hand in his and told her the story of 
the little coal mining town of Madrid that played Cin- 
derella each Christmas for many years. He told her 
about the thousands of people from far and near who 
travelled to the little town to drink in its Christmas 
beauty. 

And then he said, “You should know, Great grand- 
mother, that fine big airplanes flying back and forth to 
the west coast, were allowed to go out of their courses 
and to fly lower than usual so that their passengers 
might look down on the Christmas glory of that coal 
mining town. All the colored globes on your blue 
spruce tree once decorated tall pine trees in that little 
town. You are looking at Christmas lights that caused 
great airplanes to change their courses so that passengers 
on them might look down and marvel at the lights.” 


SPTPRPE 22222 HH 
‘Music From the Washington Cathedral’ 


Now available to friends of Washington Cathe- 
dral is an LP recording made by the Cathedral 
choir of men and boys under the direction of 
Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster. “Music 
From the Washington Cathedral” contains selec- 
tions covering four centuries of liturgical music, 
with compositions from Thomas Tallis, William 
Byrd, and Palestrina to Vaughan Williams and 
Samuel Barber, plus a group of the traditional 
hymns of the Episcopal Church. 

This album was released last year to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of St. Albans School, the 
National Cathedral school for boys. The school 
was founded in 1908 primarily for the training of 
choir boys for the Cathedral. Since that time en- 
rollment has risen to more than 400. Thirty of 
the fifty voices heard on the record are those of 
boys who attend St. Albans on choir scholarships. 

The record may be purchased through the mail 
by sending a check made out to Washington 
Cathedral to the Curator’s Office, Washington 
Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. The price if 
mailed outside the District of Columbia, is $5.58; 
if mailed to a point within the District of Colum- 
bia, $5.48. 
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Christmas Bells 


(Continued from page 7) 


more intricate ways of producing changes have been 
developed and the tighter organization of bell-ringers 
in the last century has made greater progress possible. 

E. A. Barnett, secretary of the Central Council 
Church of Bell-Ringers, asserts that no one is much use 
as a ringer for the first twelve months. A would-be 
ringer practises first on a bell with the clapper tied, so 
that it does not sound, and then proceeds “to get control 
of the bell.” He goes on to ring bells in the natural 
sequence. “Any mistakes he may make later,” adds Mr. 
Barnett, “are hardly private. They are broadcast to the 
whole parish!” 

The art is often passed down through families—Mr. 
Barnett’s grandfather was a ringer, his father, now over 
70, still pulls a rope and his wife and 16-year-old 
daughter also belong to the band at his local church. In 
cities, however, the tendency is to recruit young people 
through youth movements. 

“If taught the right way,” says John Chilcot, secretary 
of the Ancient Society of College Youths, “anyone can 
learn to ring. Whether they become good or remain at 
the elementary stage, depends on them. The best time 
to start is between 12 and 13 when it is easy to learn 
new things and a boy or girl has reached the right 
height.” 

The chief requirements for a good ringer are a good 
sense of rhythm, control of the bell, the ability to hear 
his own note among up to eleven others, and to judge 
the interval between the pull at the rope and the sound. 


Trade Terminology 


Ringers represent a broad cross-section of the com- 
munity and have a complicated jargon of their own. The 
Central Council of Bell-Ringers’ handbook includes such 
terms as “Kent Treble Bob,” “Reverse Grandsire 
Triples,” “New London Court,” as well as such baffling 
statements as “Three-lead course Royal methods may 
not be included in spliced peals.” 

Nevertheless, ringing seems to be peculiarly satisfying 
and once a man takes it up he rarely drops it. 

The old year is rung out on half-muffled bells and the 
New Year is rung in on the fresh, joyful note of the 
released bell. “Untouched I am a silent thing, but strike 
me and I sweetly sing.” 
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Cathedral of St. Albans 


(Continued from page 13) 










Henry III. Eighteen of his manuscripts survive, but not 
in St. Albans. Heraldry, hagiography, and cartography 
were his hobbies. He could never resist telling a disrepu- 
table tale, especially about Papal enormities, and his 
prejudices and scandals make as good reading today as 
ever they did. 

At the dissolution in December 1539, the abbot and 
thirty-eight monks surrendered the house into the hands 
of Henry VIII. All the buildings were knocked down 
except the gateway, (which now houses the ancient 
school) and the church. All the treasures went. One 
medieval chalice survives and is at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. The shell of the spoiled church was sold for 400 
pounds to the townspeople to be their parish church. 
For the next 300 years the history of the abbey is the 
tale of a handful of parishioners trying to keep in repair 
a building too big for them. The abbey is still a parish 
church. In 1877 it became also the cathedral of the new 
Diocese of St. Albans, comprising the counties of Hert- 
ford and Essex (now Bedfordshire instead of Essex). 
In 1900 the rector became titular dean. In 1939 the 
cathedral received statutes and residentiary canons were 
established. So in its long history, the church has been 
a rude chapel wherein to preserve the protomartyr’s 
relics, an abbey of the first rank, a deserted ruin for a 
few years after the dissolution, a parish church and now, 
too, a cathedral. It stands, a witness to the history and 
strength of the Chritsian faith in Britain from days long 
before Augustine came to Canterbury. 

Editor’s Note: Peter Hurford, organist and master of 
the choristers at the Cathedral and Abbey Church of St. 
Alban, is coming to the United States and Canada in 
April and May 1960. He will talk about the abbey and 
give organ recitals in many centers, including New 
York, Boston, Los Angeles, Vancouver, and Toronto. 
All proceeds from his tour will be given entirely to the 
$50,000 fund for rebuilding the great organ in the abbey. 
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More Than Three kings 


(Continued from page 9) 


within the walls of the ancient church at Aachen, which 
remains for us today as a precious inheritance from our 
forebears in the Christian culture of the Western world. 
It was the church of kings, and to it the leaders of the 
world brought their costliest gifts for the adornment of 
the house of God. The faith of a people and its leaders 
found expression in this coronation-church, a store-house, 
not only of wealth and beauty, but of faith and piety 
as well, 

Its birth-date on Epiphany seemed prophetic, for ever 
afterward the church at Aachen was to know the com- 
pany of kings,—not only three, and not always wise, but 
more than thirty, and all in need of Christ’s saving 
grace. The “epiphany” shall continue as long as there 
is a Christian shrine at Aachen, showing forth the 
glory and the merciful love of the Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
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Opinions Needed! 


Each year the decisions of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Corporation and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company to telecast or not to telecast the 
Christmas service from Washington Cathedral are 
decided anew on the basis of the interest shown by 
viewers. If you would like to have the services 


brought to you again this year won’t you and your 
friends express your interest to your local CBS and 


NBC TV stations? 
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We Supply The CATHEDRAL CHAIRS 


Write for Prices 
Brownson Equipment Co. 
819 West Broad Street Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Cathedral of St. Augustine 


(Continued from page 16) 


Blessed Sacrament was now carried in procession from 
the dilapidated quarters Father Campa had used in 
the north part of the town, and here Mass was said from 
the retrocession until the new church was completed. A 
royal order authorizing the construction of this church 
was issued in December 1786, to be financed by apply- 
ing the value of the plate and vestments which had been 
sent to Havana at the English occupation, plus rentals 
during that period from property owned by the church 
in Florida. But these funds proved inadequate, as Gov- 
ernor Zespedes pointed out to the bishop, for the con- 
struction of a proper building on the old foundations 
in the plaza, “where the poverty of the parishioners does 
not permit effective giving of alms for the advancement 
of such a holy and indispensable work.” But Zespedes 
decided to use the funds at hand, and the royal engi- 
neer, Mariano de la Rocque, who was to be the architect, 
received the order to begin on February 18, 1788. Pre- 
liminary estimates called for 11,358 pesos, to build a 
church for 500 people. 

It was not mere chance that placed the cathedral on 
the plaza, the tree-shaded quadrangle in the center of 
the town. This was the Plaza de la Constitucion, laid 
out in 1598 according to plans which specified that “the 
four corners of the plaza shall face the four principal 
winds, and . . . for the temple of the cathedral, the 
parish church, or monastery, building lots shall be so 
completely isolated that no building shall be added there 
except one appertaining to its commodiousness or orna- 
mentation.” The cornerstone of the new church was 
laid in 1793 and the completed church dedicated on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1797, and placed 
under the protection of St. Augustine. It cost 16,602 
pesos, most of which was contributed by the crown, since 
the erection of churches was one of the governmental 
responsibilities in the close relationship between the 
Spanish church and state. But many gifts of material, 
labor, and goods came from the impoverished parish- 
ioners. Its cost was the equivalent of about $25,000. It 
was the most elaborate church in the Spanish Floridas, 
and it stood unchanged for nearly 100 years until fire 
destroyed all but the walls and facade in 1887. Dr. J. 
Nunan, one-time vicar general of the diocese, described 
it as follows: 


“What impressed the casual visitor . . . was the bare, 

almost forbidding appearance of the huge structure. In 
the side walls, 16 feet above the ground, were small 
rounded windows not unlike the loopholes of some medi- 
eval castle. At the north end . . . stood the wooden altar 
with steps ascending on both sides . . . and in the body 
of the church, to the east near the sanctuary, the altar of 
the Blessed Virgin with a justly admired Madonna of 
heroic size holding in her arms the Divine Infant. Near 
the entrance are two galleries, the upper for members of 
the choir and the other for the colored people. In a 
recess southwest of the entrance, the baptistry, and it 
was here that the crucifix saved from the chapel of 
Nuestra Senora de la Leche when it was sacked in 1725, 
was reverently kept.” 
Dr. Nunan also mentioned “the painting of considerable 
size representing the first Mass in St. Augustine in 
1565.” This building was the center of Roman Catholic 
life for nearly a century, in a city over which five flags 
successively flew. In 1821 Florida became a part of the 
United States, and during the Civil War, was occupied 
by Federal troops. 
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This original structure was a rectangular building 
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120 feet long and 42 feet wide. Typical of many 
churches built by the Spanish during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the walls of the facade swoop upward in graceful 
ogee curves, in a style reminiscent of the baroque, to the 
quaint Moorish belfry surmounted by a gilt cross. Here 
the four bells were set within separate niches, one above 
and three below, which, with the window and clock 
below, formed a complete cross. The oldest of them, 
bearing the date 1682 and the inscription “Sancte Joseph, 
Ora pro Nobis,” was taken from the ruins of the old 
chapel outside the city gates in which several priests 
were killed by the Indians, who then sacked and burned 
it. The smallest bell was the gift of Geronimo Alvarez, 
onetime alcalde (mayor) of the city. In the old days 
little boys climbed the wooden balcony behind the belfry 
to pull the ropes and clappers. 

Ornamental mouldings, recesses and cornices relieve 
the starkness of the facade, simple except for the neo- 
classic entrance, similar to other work by the king’s 
engineers during the 1780’s. Twin doric columns on 
either side of a round arched doorway support the 
entablature, with projecting cornice ornamented with 
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several bands of mouldings. The pediment above, with 
its center recess, resembles the classic broken pediment. 
Pilasters at each end of the facade carry up to the main 
cornice that marks the roof plate of the building. Be- 
tween the pilasters and the entrance columns are four 
small windows symbolically placed in pairs on either 
side of the doorway: a circular window near the cornice 
and a round arched window below it. Flat masonry 
mouldings frame the openings. 

The great fire of 1887 seriously damaged the building 
but left its walls intact, and that portion of the present 
cathedral south of the transepts, comprising virtually all 
of the original church except the chancel wall and roof, 
is essentially the same today. The present chancel and 
transepts were added during the reconstruction of 1887 
and at that time, tile replaced the destroyed shingle roof, 
which was originally of slate, and a campanile was added 
west of the church. Most of the present interior furnish- 
ings are likewise nineteenth century additions. 

The present facade is almost identical to the original, 
but the four bells which for so many years rang out 
the Angelus three times each day, lost their timbre in the 
fire and now are silent. The bell tower, built after the 
fire, is of Spanish Renaissance style; its upper stories 
rising from the square, ornamented base are octagonal, 
with pilasters at each angle. Capitals are variations of 
the Corinthian and the windows are Romanesque in feel- 
ing, with stilted round arches. A sundial on the base 
of the tower marks the hours, with the Latin words 
“Pereunt et Imputantur.” This tower, topped by steeple 
and cross, is built of cast-in-place concrete, as are the 
other nineteenth century additions, instead of the shell 
rock (coquina) masonry of the old parts, but coquina 
and gravel were used in the mortar, and the weathered 
concrete blends with the older masonry. On the east 
column a broken piece of stucco reveals the coquina 
beneath, with traces of the old lime stucco still clinging 
to the stone. The buff colored paint that once hid the 
grey stucco of the old facade of the cathedral itself has 
weathered to a soft ivory. The clock and window have 
been replaced by a niche in which the figure of St. 
Augustine watches over the city that is named for him. 

Inside, the atmosphere is of old Spain, sombre, chaste, 
and beautifully austere. An unusual feature is the 
dark wood flat ceiling, panelled in a geometric design, 
and supported by trusses rather than visible columns of 
any kind. The aisles are tiled with small grey marble 
blocks with red and blue insets. Crystal chandeliers 
relieve the gloom and flood lights in the chancel provide 
dramatic lighting for the unfolding of the liturgy. 
Framed in an alcove formed by white marble Corinthian 
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columns supporting a depressed arch is the high altar 
of Carrara marble, set against the plain ivory back- 
ground of the chancel wall. The Italian Renaissance 
altar was designed by James Renwick and carved by J. 
Massey Rhind. Statues in the reredos on either side of 
the golden door of the colonnaded tabernacle have 
special significance. On the Gospel side is St. Pius, 
Pope when Menendez founded the city, who commis- 
sioned an Adelantado to convert the Indians. On the 
Epistle side is St. Francis Borgia, a prince turned re- 
ligious, who was superior general of the Jesuits in 
Spain at the time of the city’s founding. Florida is 
indebted to him for its first missionaries. White marble 
steps lead to the chancel, and two great bronze doors 
are set into the green and white marble rail. The bishop’s 
cathedra, of canopied, richly carved wood, is situated to 
the left of the high altar just inside the rail, and a huge 
crucifix is afhxed to one of the columns on the right side. 

Gift of a Spanish sea captain is the hammered silver 
sanctuary lamp. Caught in a storm, he pledged a gift 
to whatever place the Lord might send him in safety, 
which proved to be St. Augustine. On either side of the 
high altar are the chapels: of St. Anthony on the left, 
and on the right, the altar of St. Joseph. 

Multi-colored light streams down into the chapels 
through stained glass skylights, and rows of vigil lights 
flicker before the altars. High over the heads of the 
worshippers in the east transept, a statue of the patron 
stands in benediction, and in a niche in the opposite 
transept is St. Monica, his mother. The life of the saint 
is depicted in the twelve windows in transepts and nave: 
his baptism, ordination and consecration; St. Augustine 
with St. Allpius; with St. Monica; healing the sick, 
preaching, reading the rules of his Order, talking with 
a child by the seashore; the miracles at the shrine of St. 
Stephen of Hippo; the death of St. Monica, and the 
ecstasy of St. Augustine. The Stations of the Cross, 
set in massive white plaster frames, are replicas in oil 
of those in the Pauline Chapel. Choir loft and organ are 
at the back, and the confessionals, projecting on each 
side of the nave, are reminiscent of the chapels inserted 
between the buttresses of Spanish gothic eccl-s‘astical 
architecture. The end elevation of transepts and chancel 
have the same Renaissance character as the campanile, 
though more massive. The only decoration of the tran- 
sept walls are small rose windows in each pediment. 


This historic church, one of the last Span‘sh structures 
to rise into St. Augustine’s ancient skyline, became the 
Cathedral of St. Augustine when the diocese of the same 
name, comprising 47,000 square miles, was created in 


1879. The cathedral is a memorial to the religion of 
America’s earliest days, as well as a symbol of its later 
growth, and from his niche over the door St. Augustine 
still raises his hand in blessing over the city and the 
parish first placed in his care nearly 400 years ago. 
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Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART. MARBLE. AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
ASSOCIATION BAY 


IN 


GAashinaton Cathedral 


THE STONES YOU GIVE 


as an expression of Faith and Thanksgiving 

9 as a Memorial honoring someone dear will 

help to build a shrine dedicated to God in 

gratitude for the devotion of the thousands of 

N. C. A. members whose friendship and loyalty 

make possible so large a portion of the Cathe- An outer aisle bay 
dral’s ministry to the nation 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
1933 - 1958 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


For the building of the National Cathedral Association Bay at Washington Cathedral in the Nation's Capital, | wish to give the 
stones indicated below: 


[] in Memory of [in Honor of (1 in Thanksgiving for 





The name of the donor and the names of those commemorated will be inscribed in the Cathedral's Book of Remembrance. 


A handsomely lettered certificate, signed by the Bishop and the Dean of the Cathedral is customarily sent to the bereaved family, 
the person honored, or to the donor. 


Please send certificate to: _ 


Enclosed please find check for / 
heen able to 

Washington es ae _____ Moulded Stones, each at $50.00 

to cover the indicated stones. __ Carved Stones, each at $250 and up (depending on size) 


_____ Plain Stones, each at $10.00 
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